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“« Prompt to improve and to invite, 
‘© We blend instruction with delight.”—Popr. 
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POPULAR TALES. 





** To virtue if these Tales persuade, 
** Our pleasing toil is well repaid.” 


FROM THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Che Twin Sisters. 


** Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclin’d.” 
SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY A LADY. 


During the autumn of 18— I visited Phila- 
delphia, and passed a few weeks in that agree- 
able and prosperous city. I was standing one 
morning inthe drawing-room of my hotel, 
contemplating, in my onchalant manner, the 
various groups parading the streets, when my 
attention was suddenly arrested by the arrival 
of the stage ; and feeiing at that moment ina 
speculative mood, I inquisitively eyed the pas- 
sengers, as they descended from the crowded 
vehicle: I saw none, however, worthy of much 
remark, except a tall elderly gentleman, with 


a thin bilious countenance, and such an air of 


hurry and hypo, that I should indubitably have 
set him down asa very rich,ora very wretched 
man, had not my eyes been instantly diverted 
trom his Quixotic figure, and riveted on two 
young ladies whom he assisted from the stage ; 
und, as they entered the drawing-room togeth- 
er, I soon learned from the conversation they 
were his daughters. 

“ What a fortunate father!” thought I, as 
I gazed on the rounded forms and fair faces of 
those sweet beings who were looking to him 


for protection, and no doubt returning his pa-| 


dimpled cheek, or graceful air, that men most 
admire. It is that indescribable charm of pu- 
rity, benignity and sincerity, which is as it were 
breathed over her blushing countenance, and 
embodied forth in her delicate form, that ap- 
peals directly to the heart; whispering to her 
admirer, that there is the being on whose 
fidelity he may securely rely ; to whose tender- 
ness he may always appeal: one who will love 
him through life, and weep over him in death, 
and forever be, to his wild spirit, like the rain- 
bow to the dark cloud—the harbinger of 
peace. 

And such were the feelings I should confi- 

dently have indulged, had I been the accepted 
over of that innocent-looking maiden. There 
was, in her dark hazle eyes, that deep sensibil- 
ity which forms the very spell of fascination ; 
and though her features were not so regular 
_as her sister’s, and her cheek had nothing of the 
same bright bloom, yet there was a sweet 
modest blush stealing over it at the least emo- 
tion; and how much interest the blush imparts 
‘toa femimine face, every man will at once un- 
derstand. She spoke in soft, low accents, the 
proper key for the thrilling music of a wo- 
/man’s voice : but her smiles were not ex«cily 
| those of joy, and I remarked in her air a pen- 
siveness, or rather resignation, which made 
me fear that she had found, ever in her brief 
existence, that the cup of human life was not 
one of unmixed delight. 

While I was making these observations, the 
objects of my curiosity prepared for a stroll 








ternal indulgence with the most dutiful affec-| through the city; and 1 seized the moment of 
tion !—-They were both beautiful, yet the-style| their departure to make inquiries concerning 
of their beauty was entirely different. The one | those wlio had so exceedingly interested me. 
who, I judged from her manner, was the elder! From my landlady ; who boasted she knew all 


born, had those fine, delicate features which so 
much enchant the statuary, a complexion, so 
brilliant that it might, without much compli- 
ment, be called dazzling, and those bright 
blue eyes, that poets always designate as heav- 
enly. Yet, there was something, though I 


| 
could then scarcely define what, that marred 


her charms. A kind of confidence and im- 
patience in her voice, and arrogance and vanity 
inher deportment.—I did not like to indulge 
in such reflections while gazing on one of 
nature’s most finished works; and therefore 
turned towards the retiring form of the other 
sister. No description has been oftener at- 
tempted than that of a lovely and amiable wo- 
man; but description never yet conveyed an 
adequate idea of the excellence it would por- 
tray. Itis not a bright eye, or fair skin, or 


about them, I learned that Mr. Charles Court- 
land, the father of the young ladies, was the 


‘only child of a wealthy agriculturist, and had 


consequently succeeded to the unaisputed in- 





heritance of a large farm, a large house, and all 


appurtenances thereunto belonging ; and if he 


did not likewise inherit the pains-taking and 
penny-saving disposition of his ancestors, it 
was not for want of precept. His childhood 
and youth were indeed one continued lecture 
on the necessity, and manifold advantages of 
industry, and economy till, although natural- 
ly of a gay, generous, and somewhat romantic 
temperament, with quite a taste for reading, 
and alittle fenchunt for the muses, he was final- 
ly persuaded to relinquish his wishes for acol- 
lepiate education, and the bustle of professional 





business, and resign himselfto the more secure 
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smap loyment. of tilling his own acres, and cal- did she ever include one particle of self-denic!, 
culating the income of his broad lands. But Neither did she reflect that her gratitude, at 
this accomplishment of the plans of his plod-. least, was due the man who had bestowed on 
ding parents was not entirely to be ascribed |her fortune and distinction. She was too 
either to their arguments, or his condescension. | ‘unthinking to moralize thus wisely, and too 
The young heir though scarcely turned of nine- | wilful lo etiempt contributing to another’s 
teen, was, or imagined himself to be, violently | happiness, when she was not herself happy. 
in love; and the object of his passion not, The husband and wife had few pleasures ot 
having those requisites of fortune which, in the participation. His favorite books she could 
opinion of parents, form the basis of connubial | not, nor did she wish to understand; indeed 
felicity, Charles was fuin to compound matters,|she soon seemed jealous of their ielluonce 
and engage to stay at home and be steady, if over him, and to see him reading often inc: ex- 
they would consent to his union with the fair, sed her petulance to perfect fury. In short, 
Jemima Jones. The good farmer and his, she had quarrelled outright with the old peo- 
wife were, for a time, sadly puzzled how to. ple, and fidgeted with her husband before the 
decide; but the increasing uneasiness of their! /honey-moon was over; and an half year had 
darling son, and the fears his mother entertain- | not passed before Clrarles secretly cursed the 
ed, lest he might, in case of a disappointment | day he was married, and his mother lamented 
of the heart, betake himself to sea, an antici-| he had not rather embarked on a voyage round 
pation which made her shudder, at last induced the world. By degrees Charles began to seek 
them to accede to his wishes, for an immedi-|abroad for the happiness denied him by his 
ate marriage. lown fireside; and when he had once yielded 
The “ proper time to marry,” never has/to temptation, the reproaches of his wife only 
been defined ; and whether those who wed in increased the evil; as to escape from her 
youth, while the romance of the tender passion afforded his conscience a plausible excuse for 
exerts all its witching influence, or those who hisirregularities. But the tears of his mother 
wait till time has matured the judgment have | had a more salutary effect; and joined with 
the fairest chance of domestic happiness, even the entreaties of his father, to prevent his 
Johnson himself could not decide. —However, | sinking to the lowest depths of degradation, 
“a proper mate”’ is indispensable to felicity, let | till their deaths, by freeing him from all re- 
people marry when they may ; but Charles had st raints of property or precept, made his ruin 
in his selection, either from the rashness of seem inevitable. 
youth, or the blindnessof passion, most woful-| He had now been married about a dozen 
ly erred, It is true Jemima Jones was as, years, but ofall the children his wife bad borne 
handsome as an angel ; butthere, unfortunate- him, none survived their birth, and he quite 
ly for her husband, the angelic parallel ended. | despaired of ever being blest witha living child; 
Her mind was not only w holly uncultivated, | when, to his surprise and joy, she presented 
but her temper vain, imperious and jealous ;) him at once with two fine dagghters. This 
and the flattery her uncommon charms had event, by awakening his dormant sensibilities, 
rare contributed to increase the natural, imparted a moral energy to the mind of the 
fishness of her heart, till she seemed to re- happy father which was truly astonishing, 
ne no feelings save her own. Nor was the He immediately abandoned his vicious associ- 
preference she finally gave the proposals of ates, reformed his intemperate habits, and set 
Charles Courtland the effect of love. All the | himself about clearing the embarrassments his 
affection she could possibly spare from herself follies had caused, with the activity of one who 
was engrossed before she ever saw him. But suddenly finds a new value attached to the 
the man shedid love was poor, and the dashing | world, and to existence. His estate had suf- 
heir had a fine house, a fine carriage, and could fered but litle diminution ; and had his wife 
ornament her with finery ; and so she married but “ acted well her part,” they might have 
him. There was a terrible storm the day the enjoyed domestic happiness, But her capri- 
wedding was celebrated, and many a gossip ces were incorrigible. It was unfortunate 
shook her head significantly, as she remarked that her little daughters though both beautiful 
it was a bad omen, presaging a stormy or un-, bore but small resemblance to each other. 
fortunate life to the young couple; and the Mary, the eldest, was said to be the very pic- 
prophecy was remarkably well fulfilled. And ture of her father; Miranda, of her mother ; 
it certainly did require a more humbie heart, and that uifling circumstance was sufficient for 
or better-disciplined mind than the bride pos- Mrs.Courtland to select the latteras her favour- 
sessed to enjoy her sudden elevation with the/ite, and lavish on her al} her tenderness. Mr. 
equanimity necessary to dom vestic comfort. | ‘Courtland was more impartial ; but his mind, 
And after the rapture of admiring her elegant | ‘clouded by the disappointment of his carly 
dresses and rich “furniture had subsided, she | dreams of happiness, and weakened by his 
could not but remember that she had purchas- | subsequent excesses, did not possess the dis- 
ed them by resigning herself for life to a man ‘criminating acumen necessary to foresee the 
she did not love. Her feelings were never in| | probable consequences of such parental injus- 
the passive voice ; uor, in estimating her duties, | tice, nor the vigor of authoriiy requisite to 
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carrect it. Indeed, a man, let him be adorn-| and determined to prevent it. To effect her 
ed with every excellence, is not in the edu-| purpose she affected to love Staniford herself, 
cation of his family, competent to remedy the and easily prevailed with her mother to aid 
mismanagement of a silly, ignorant, or per-, ber intrigue to supplant her sister. ‘The mer- 
verse-woman ; and a young gentleman while, chant was a shrewd calculator. He soon saw 
selecting a wife for himself, would do wisely; Mrs. Courtland wicided the sceptre of her 
to reflect that she is also to be the mother of, household, and that Miranda was her favour- 
his children. ‘I'hose twin-sisters might, and ite ; and therefore she would have the largest 
probably did, originally possess minds capa-! fortune. Besides she was more brilliantly 
ble of being moulded toa love of the same, beautiful than her sister; and in short, he 
pursuits, and exalted toan emulation of the | soon transferred his affection from the inno- 
same virtues. And above all, a tender affec- cent, amiable Mary, to the imperious and scl- 
tion for each other should have been twined fish Miranda. Mary bore the disappointment 
around their very beart-strings. Friendship,| with maidenly cignity. Her tears might fow 
the sweet friendship of sympathy scemed, by in secret, but no complaints or reproaches e3- 
the laws of nature, their favoured boon ; but) caped,—“ They have now,” continued the 
the folly of their mother deprived them of the; landlady, “ come to town to purchase the wed- 
sacred inheritance. ;ding ornaments. Poor phary | I pity her.”— 
The effect of favouritiam is usually more And I pitied her too, and had I been a marry- 
perpicious to the indulged than the neglected ing man I would have sought out, and tender- 
child ; and Miranda, humoured in all her ly raised the drooping flower which had been 
whims, soon became peevish, wilful and sel- so wantonly crushed. But my steps were 
fish ; while like the sweet violet that blooms bound to a distant lund, and I could only eyacu- 
fairest untended, the quiet, condescending, late, God bless thee,and send thee a kind friend, 
generous Mary every year acquired new gra-| my sweet girl, as the carriage conveyed me. 
ces as if to reproach those who so unnaturally away from the city, 
neglected her. And when they were placed’ Her idea haunted me for many months, but 
ut school the contrast was still more apparent. new scenes and new faces weakened the im- 
Miranda had, at heme, always assumed the! pression, till at length 1 entirely forgot the 
ascendency and acted as the elder; but when circumstance. Nearly seven years elapsed 
no longer supported by the countenance of her before I again visited Philadelphia. It was on 
mother, she saw Mary treated with the favour a Sabbath morning, and both inclination and 
her merits deserved, then envy and hatred duty prompted me to attend public wor- 
took place of the contempt, or pity with which ship. Immediately on entering the church my 
she had hitherto regarded her sister ‘The, attention was arrested by a noble looking man 
restraints of school discipline Miranda also! seated at a little distance from me, and by his 
found intolerable, and under various pretences, side one of the most interesting women I had 
contrived to pass most of her time at home ;' ever beheld. Her face was so fuir and bloom- 
but Mary, who felt she had no friend there, | ing, I should have doubted her being married 
deemed it an invaluable privilege to have an! had not her glances been so often directed to- 
opportunity of gaining friends abroad, and. wards a group of sweet little children oc cupy- 
with uncommon assiduity exerted herself to ing the same pew, and the expression of a 
deserve them. The consequences are ob-, mother’s countenance when regarding her off- 
vious. Mary left school adorned with every spring none can mistake. I gazed at her, 
accomplishment that adds worth and loveliness perhaps too earnestly, for I had a vague idea 
to the female character ; while Miranda’s ir-| of having somewhere beheld a resemblance. 
regular attendance had prevented her from. “ Her face recalled some face as "twere with pain, 
profiting by the lessons of her instructers ;! I once had seen but ne’er should see again.” 
and her temper, exasperated by occasional, At length her dark soul-beaming eyes met 
restraints had become more intolerable—Svon! mine—she blushed and I knew her at once. 
after their introduction into the world Mary,| It was Mary Courtlanc. But how different 
while on a visit to a schoolmate, attracted the| was the serene happiness now irradiating her 
udmiration of a young gentleman from New- beautiful features from the dejection that over- 
York. He was a merchant reputed rich, and spread them when I saw her dragged as a 
was fashionable and accomplished ; yet his. victim to grace the triumph of her rival sister 
taste and sentiments. where not exactly such; That sister where was she?) From my land- 
as Mary had dreamed would distinguish the lord I gathered the sequel of her story. She 
man she would love, but she had never seen} married Mr. Staniford and accompanied 
cne she preferred to him, and her home was him to New-York, where her extraordinary 
disagreeable, end bis vows of constant affec-| beauty soon attracted a crowd of flutterers, 
tion were soothing to her wounded spirit, and) Miranda was vain and the vain are always fick- 
linally she consented to become the wife of!/le.—She soon saw men she preferred to her 
Mr. Staniford. This arrangement both mor-| husband ; and finally, when she found his af- 
tied and angered Miranda. She could not) fairs were becoming desperate, notwithstan 
vmlure that Mary should be first established ding her own extrayeyence had matoly cone 
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tributed to involve him, instead of solacing his| which he was held, while he still laboured to 
anxiety and’ sharing his sorrows she listened| garnish over his system of morals, by a thou- 
to the overtures of a villain, and forgetting | sand little acts, which to a superficial observer, 
every tie of nature, law of virtue and com-|seemed to spring from disintercresied motives 
mand of religion, she left her infant daughter, | from pure and innate benevolence. His acts 
her husband and home, and eloped with her) of charity were occasionally blazoned abroad, 
seducer. This disgrace, added tothe utter|and indeed he was not backward in blowing 
ruin of his fortune, so affected Mr. Staniford| his own trumpet on well-selected occasions. 
that he survived buta few weeks. Before his} But people who only looked to the exterior 
death he acknowledged the injustice with|and very few are able to look much deeper, 
which he had treated the amiable Mary and rec-|set him down as a remarkably clever, good 
ommended his child to her protection. Mary/sort of a man—and so he was as far as his 
Courtland was already married to a man who} general intercourse with others was concerned, 
deserved and possessed her devoted affection ;| He was just as good as policy required him 
and they received and cherished the litle or-! to be. 

phan es their own daughter. Mrs, Court-| Old Meadows, who lived on the farm hard 
Jand was overwhelmed with the disappoint-- by Mr. Mc Roy’s, and who had been a close 
ment of her expectations for her favourite ;/observer of men for three years at least, used 
and her undisciplined mind soon yielded to indeed sometimes to whisper that Roger’s hon- 
the violence of her teelings. She became de-!esty was only skin deep—that the whole fabric 
ranged, and in a fit of insanity threw herself|restedon sand. But this never led to any mis- 
into a well where her existence soon termina-' givings. Men seldom look to motives, sel- 
ted. It was about four years after the elope-;dom remember that a bad man may be a 
ment of Miranda before they heard a syllable} moralist. that a good man must be—that ut- 
concerning her. Then arrived a letter from|terly aifferent characters may present much 
the culprit herself directed to her father.—/the same exteriors—that cunning policy and 
She was in Quebec, deserted by her paramour,! genuine goodness often prompt tothe same 
dying of want and disease ; and she entreated | general habits—the one constrained and the 
his forgiveness for herself and protection for| other natural—or they would see clearly why 
her little son. She did not mention her sister, | it is that some characters wear to the very end 
but the kind hearted Mary no sooner learned | so much better than others. 

her distress, than, forgetting or forgiving all} However, he went on very prosperously ; 
her unkindness and faults, she, with her hus-|he had a large mercantile establishment and 
band set off to seek and comfort the poor pen-|an extensive custom. His fame for honesty, 
itent. They found her just in time to speak! punctuality and uprightness, spread beyond 
comfort to her really contrite spirit, and she the precincts of his own neighborhood, and he 
breathed her last sigh on the bosom of her) had the strongest credit of any trader in these 
weeping sister. Mary brought home the lit-| parts. While he adhered simply to his great 
tle bey, and the two children of Miranda now business maxim of “ buying cheap and selling 
shure her caresses and care equally with her dear,” his income indeed was not so large as 
own; they are a united family; they are a his desires. Honest industry is an up-hill road 








happy family. to fortune, though a very safe and direct one— 

——_>— and now that he had established a fair fame, 

FROM THE TRENTON EMPORIUM. he naturally began to look round to find, if pos- 
Hoger Fic Rov. sible, an easicr way of making money. 

% The world is a vast mart for man to buy} A man in Roger’s situation meets tempta- 


and sell iv,’ said Roger Mc Roy, when he sat tion at every step—and the guards of sterling 
out in business, and he shaped his character principle are necessary to prevent such an one 
with a reference solely to his view of life.|frem falling into error—from practising un- 
He was honest, because he found it of incalcu-|derhand, concealed acts of positive dishonesty. 
lable advantage to him in the way of trade, to! As he deemed it no longer necessary to the 
secure the countenance of the solid part ofthe! preservation of a character already established 
community. He was very punctual in his,to be nicely punctilious, he rested his system 
dealings, because it gave him customers and of dealing on a broader basis—strict conform- 
confidence. He was pleasant and amiable in all ity to the laws of the land—and deemed it no 
his intercourse with society, for by this means | longer wrong to shelter himself behind a legal 
he obtained friends, and became popular—and|defence from any draw upon his purse that 
he was industrious for this filled his leather|afforded him such a shelter. He gathered 
purse with dollars, and plaistered over the|}money. He became a kind of general banker 
occasional aberrations in conduct which a man|to the neighborhood. He loaned and specu- 
of his principles occasionally suffers. lated in securities, and became rich. 

Roger soon therefore stood forth, a wonder- At last he began to think of closing his 
ful example of the fair structure that may be|business—he was getting old and needed re- 
built upon a purely selfish foundation.—And| pose. He had an only son—and he reasoned 
he became proud and yain of the estimation in| with himself, “1 haye a clear tegal right to 
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transfer my monicd estate to whom I please— 
J will give it to him, and the rest of my pro- 
perty may be fairly distributed among my 
creditors.” He put the plan in operation— 
his bonds and obligations were renewed in his 
son’s name and some years after he made an 
assignment of the balance of his property— 
the whole transacticn was ingeniously covered 
—he had done an extensive business—had 
been a very honest man in the face of day—and 
his creditors took what they could get,and made 
no complaints. Every body, they generously 
and truly said, were liable to misfortunes, 

1 asked old Meadows, one day just after I 
heard of Mc Roy’s failure, how much he had 
lost by his honest neighbor. Nothing at all, 
replied he, I have an old saw in my memory. 
Always deul with these honest men as though 
they were rogyues—and it has done me a good 
turn many a time. 

Roger’s evil genius, however, who had lul- 
led his conscience at first by preaching the 
vast merit of morality—and ata later day ad- 
vised him that the only needful honesty is that 
which complies with the letter of the statutes, 
finally played him a worse trick than he played 
his creditors ; for his son became dissipated 
and turnec him out to beg, while he scattered 
his large fortune to the winds—and finally died 
leaving his father a living monument of the 
truth of the maxim, that true, genuine heart 
“ honesty is the best policy.” 


BIOGRAPHY. 


** Of man, what see we but his station here.” 











Gidcon Harirman. 


This celebrated engraver, was born at New- 
town, Conn. in the year 1775, and died at Phila- 
delphia, on the 18:h March last. He was form- 
erly a resident of this city, and the following 
article from the New-York Enquirer, will 
therefore be read with gratification by his 
friends, and our fellow citizens generally. 
Those who have had the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance will bear witness to the accuracy of 
the portraiture and acknowledge it is drawn 
by a faithful hand. The remembrance of his 
virtues will long be treasured in the bosoms 
of his friends ; his talents as an artist are well 
known to the world. 

* Never had the public in general more 
cause to regret the loss of any individual 
than that of Col. Fuirman. Commerce truly 
appreciated the great weight of his services 
in her scales of interest, when her paper 
exchange received universal confidence in cir- 
culation, being embellished by his elegant and | 
ingenious powers. Hence, he is to be deplo- 
red as a great national loss. 

* Justly may it be said, of Col. Fairman, that 
he was, without any exception, a most extra- 
ordinary engraver; and his matchless vig- 
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will ever remain the admiration of true con- 
noisseurs of art, and persons of fine taste. 

“ He acquired the most profound knowledge 
ofhis art by persevering assiduity,attention and 
study ; all of which, he bestowed upon the 
science of DESIGN. His manner was pure, 
unaffected, powerful, bold and masterly, with 
a freedom and decision that produced great 
richness of fine effect, and exquisite harmony 
with which he appeared to play,and the various 
lines and dots of his point and graver, But 
the excellencies of this extraordinary man, 
which most distinguished those wonderful 
inventions of his fancy, and which disdain to 
shrink from comparisons, elevating his exalt- 
ed genius above the highest flights of human 
imagination, are his powerful displays of un- 
bounded taste in vignette compostizon, 

“ His figures, though exceedingly small, are 
animated and dignified with an expression of 
the , passions, notwithstanding their features 
are extremely minute. Their graceful air 
and attitudes have an easy communication, 
and their draperies are disposed in judicious 
folds, exhibiting an intellectual grandeur and 
nobleness of conception ; for by a single touch 
of his graver, ora dot of his dry point, he 
produced effects like enchantment. 

“ We are bound to award the tribute justly 
due to a man, who has magnificently adorned 
our National escutcheon, by placing upon his 
brow the laurel he is so meritoriously entitled 
to. His discriminate knowledge largely con- 
tribuied to the improvement of the fine arts 
inthe United States, from their infancy to 
their present maturity. 

“ Like Tubal Cain, the supposed father of 
engraving, he was ‘a worker in trun ;’ in other 
words, ‘a blacksmith.’ His early performan- 
ces were, therefore, rude and simple, amd ra- 
ther adapted to use than ornament; but as 
new inventions daily increased, neatness, and 
even elegance, progressively became necessa- 
ry, and his Herculean perceptions of beauty 
and taste, soon enabled him to carry the me- 
chanical part of his profession to such a high 
degree of perfection, as to produce ample tes- 
timonials i» proof of his great genius. His 
frontispieces for books, and certificates of 
membership for public institutions, elevated 
him high in the walks of art. But his inimi- 
table specimens seen in the notes of the vari- 
ous banks throughout the United States, soon 
entitled him to superior claims for laurels of 
permanent reputation. 

“ No artist of any country, ever produced 
such embellishments in writing and vignettes, 
at the same period of time ; rivalling all com- 
petition to the amazement of artists of merit 
throughout the world. 

‘“« His career originated in the lowest walks 
of drudgery in the art, from the ornamental 
parts of dress, as clasps, buckles, buttons, 
rings, pins &c. which he decorated and cy- 





neites, when limited to the size of a dollar 


phered ; together with household furniture, 
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in Heraldic arms, &c. &c. These were; “ Col, Fairman was of lofty stature, elegant 
chiefly furnished him by watch makers and/in form, and stout frame ; he was exceedinyly 
silver smiths, where he was located. But! handsome, and possessed suavity of disposition 
this extraordinary genius was not to be tram-! that rendered his acquaintance very desirable. 
melled with these barbarous struggles for| His mind was cultivated agreeably to the dic- 
fame ; his conceptions were at once unfolded, | tates of fashionable life, and in all his walks, he 
and with gigantic strides, rapidly exemplified| was hailed by society as a polished . scenaomnnal 
with chaste ideas of perfection in design, as| === 
well as in bold effect of Chiaro Oscuro, which | ‘MISCELLANEOUS. 
he understood, pre-eminently above all others, | “ Variety we will puteue, 
beating the sume track, even to the exclusion | * In pleasure seck for something new.” 
of eminent painters. This transcendent ex-;-——————-—-——— rn ne 
cellence. however, is chiefly to be found in| a every. 
his rich, sfilendid and beautiful vignettes ! | Night was veiling with its dusky mantle the 
“ The elder Heath has enjoyed the boast of! varied face of nature—the bright objects of 
England for half acentury, and has proudly|day were gloomy and indistinct, and contem- 
challenged the whole world to vie with him, | plation had chosen this time as peculiarly her 
inengraving small figures. He certainly is a) own. The thoughts of years that are gone 
great artist, and his small productions, claim! crowded upon my mind—lI was again in the 
as they deservedly do, much eulogy. The! walks of youth—youth ! season of comparative 
neutest and best small figures he ever execu- | innocence—when the angel of hope covers the 
ted, are those in front of Malmsbury Abbey, | mind with her golden wings—when the tear of 
engraved some years ago for a series of views grief seldom dims the laughing eye—when 
by James Landseer. The views of Middiman|* sorrow may endure for a night,” but when 
and others, abound with Heath’s small figures ;|the morning sun will bring with him the ligghit 
and the excellence of the French engravers,| of consolaticn and rekindle the glow of joy. 
Le Mire, Eisen, and Pickart, fali far short up-| Where is the man who can look back upon 
on comparisons. thy days of peace without a pensive feeling : 
“ Let the American heart, then, swell with ex-| If there be such a man, 1 envy him not—he 
ulting national pride when Gideon Fairman’s| has little sensibility. What has become of 
vignettes and taz//e donec pieces,in merit out-) those whose youthful hands we pressed with 
strips themall; whether in the spirited, irec| youthful ardour—around whose necks our arm 
and determined use of his graver and dry point,| was fondly thrown—whose mirth, whose pains 
where the sofiness of flesh—the easy flowing | we shared, whose wrongs we are ever ready 
draperies—the brilliant hatchings of landscape to avenge—in whom we confided—for the in- 
—the firmness of rocks—or the broken  tints/ fluence of the dark : spirit of suspicion was then 
ofa quiet sky are depicted. ‘unfelt? Some of them have been gathered to 
“ Whether in the wonderful display ofhisex-| the mansions of death in the spring of their 
traordinary, diversified, but appropriate hand-) day ss while they dreamed of “ many a morrow 
ding in foreground foliage ; hard crustations of gay”—some upon whose devoted heads the 
earth, rocks, or barks of trees ; in the exquisite) storm of misfortune has pitilessly pelted, have 
delineations of leafuge, whether shrubbery or sought far from their homes a foreign grave— 
the exemplication of trees, and their extrem- some have quaffed the cup which smiling 
ties 5 difficult in allages to express, and known pleasure offered, and are now treading with 
zo all artists to be so.—Whether in his inimi-| hasty footsteps the broad road to ruin—some 
table mellow tints, and in their exquisite sil-| have been “marked by melancholy for be: 
very softness, equal to any thing by Willie, own,” and move through life “ in helpless, 
Balechou, or Rhodes who certainly engraved) hopeless brokenness of heart.” Some are far 
the clearest lines ever produced in Europe. | away—tossed on the stormy ocean, or pursuing 
Whether in powerful, bold and massy effect, | fortune in other climes, exposed to death from 
of bright, rich and glowing foreground lighis ;/the roaring wave, or inhaling the pestilential 
or his calm, reposing half tints, imperceptibly | ‘breeze. Of how few can it be said—their path 
blending distant reliefs, into aerial nothing. {| has always been prosperous? ‘Those may be 
In all these excellencies our countryman was) considered as fortunate, and should be content- 
happily paramount on comparison with artists’ ed, who can say, we float along the stream of 
ot foreign climes, and far surpassed all who time—it is now gentle and calm—now rough 
visited his native soil. ‘and turbulent—its banks are often adorned 
“Ina tour to England, some few years back,; with gay and beauteous landscapes—though 
he was hailed by all artists of merit, with de-| our prospects are sometimes bounded by dark 
monstrations of the greatest respect, for his| and barren rocks—as we advance we ate still 
justly admired talents; and the subsequent) greeted with smiling spots of verdure, but 
intimacy (cultivated on the part of the Heaths)| long tracts of cheerless sterility too frequently 
which existed between them, is a conviction| meet our gaze. Happy is he whose bosom 
how decidedly his extraordinary powers werel i is swayed, and whose actions are cirected by the 
entiticd to notices expectation of a haven of illimituble felicity 
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Beauty. 


. ye 5 3 
Beauty, like nature’s fairest flowers, blooms! Man's tongue. 


quarter of a wolf’s neck, and the sole of a woz 
> The astonished Crispin made 


to be gazed at and admired by the passing |bold with a second question in the shape of a 


° v . os | 
multitude. The beautiful woman, seldom, if| 


timid and hesitating * Pourqui ?”-- Why, you 


° ° . *| ° - Ian Pe ‘ ‘ , 
ever finds happiness either in the company of | blockhead,” replied the wag,“ because the first 
flutterers, or untalented admirers. The one|never admits water—the second because it 


robs her of her natural gifis—making her for- 
get the feelings of humanity, esteem and sin- 
cere love—to build her future hopes and hap- 
piness on the bloom of her cheek ; the other 
makes her ridiculous by overrating her acquire- 
ments, because she is a beautiful woman. 
The man of talents spurns the idea oi strata- 
gem, to obtain the affections of the woman he 
may love—he will not sacrifice his feeling or 
his good sense to the degrading resort of hypo- 
crisy—bat will at once avow his love, with all 
the ardor of his noble mind, without shading 
his confession with the colours of affectation. 
——— 

Dean Swift was a great enemy to extrava- 
gance in dress, and particularly to that destruc- 
tive ostentation in the middling classes, which 
lead them to make their appearance above 
their education in life. Of his mode of re- 
proving this folly in those persons for whom he 
had an esteem, the following instance has been 
recorded. When George Faulkner, the print- 
er, returned from London, where he had been 
soliciting subscriptions for his edition of the 
Dean’s works, he went to pay his respects to 
him, dressed in a laced waistcoat, a bag wig, 
and other fopperies. Swift received him with 
the same ceremony as if he had been a stran- 
ger. And pray, Sir,” said he, “ what is your 
commands with me?” “I thought it my. 
duty, Sir,’’ replied George,“ to wait upon you 
immmediately on my arrival from London.’ | 
“ Pray, Sir, who are you?” “ George Faulk-| 
ner, the printer, Sir.” You George Faulk- 
ner, the printer! why you are the most impu- 
dent, barefaced, scoundrel of an impostor I | 
ever met with! George Faulkner is a plain, | 
sober citizen, and would never trick himself! 
out in lace and other fopperies; Get you 
gone, you rascal, or I will immediately send 








never bends on either side, and the last, because 
though always in motion, it never wears out.” 
a 

A safe bet.—Two bloods recently entered a 
tavern in this city, where they had frequently 
resorted, and calling for a supper and two bot- 
tiles of champaigne, informed their hosts that 
they had laid a wager of such a repast as they 
had ordered, but as it was not yet decided, they 
hoped he would wait for his pay until the de- 


‘cision, and then charge the amount to the loser. 


The Landlord assented, and they sat down toa 
hearty supper. When they had finished, mine 
host had the curiosity to ask what was the na- 
ture of the bet, and he was not a little chagrin- 
ed when he received for an answer, that it 
originated in a dispute as to the direction, the 
Brick Meeting steeple would take should it 
ever fall, The one bet it would fall East and 
the other west.—V. Y. Chron. 
—— 

Garrick.——Gainsborough painted a portrait 
of Garrick, but could never by any chance 
catch the resemblance. ‘Curse the fellow,” he 


at last exclaimed, ** he takes the likenesses of 


the whole world, yet he has not one of his own.” 


_ SUIVEIVLARY. 
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Student's Album.—A semi-weekly publication, under 
this title has been commenced in Schenectady. Lach 
number to contain sixteen pages octavo, at S2 per ann. 
in advance. The matter—principally original—in prose 
and verse—is furnished by young gentlemen belonging 
to Union College. 

A volume of poems by a lady, is announced in Boston, 
entitled IU//ustrations of the Atheneum Gallery, of thaa 
city, containing illustrations of many of the most con- 
spicuous pictures in the gallery. 

A volume of 300 pages, entitled Biographical 
Sketches of the late Mrs- Risk,” formerly of Cincinnati, 
is about to be put to press in that city. 

Miss Sedgwick, the accomplished and talented author 


“ 


you to the House of Correction.” Away went \of Redwood, Xe. is said to be engaged in the preparation 


George as fast as he could, and having chang- 


ed his dress, returned instantly to the Deanery, | 
where he was received with the greatest cor- | 


| 


diality. “ My friend George,” says the Dean, 
“Tam glad to see you returned safe from 
London. Why, here has been an impudent 


fellow with me just now, dressed in a laced! 


waist coat, and he would fain pass himself off 


for you, but I soon sent him away with a flea) 


in his ear.” 
—__ ~<a 


Recipe for making everlasting shocs.—A 





jora series of tales, founded on scenes in NewsEnglend. 


Proposals have been issued for the publication ol a 
History of the United States, by Mr. Pitkin, 

The admirers of Cooper, it is said, will shortly be 
gratified by another work from this prolifick genius, cal- 
led the Red Rover of the Sea. 

There is a glass cutting and polishing machine, work- 
ed by steam, in successful operation in the city of bal- 
timore, which produces articles unsurpassed by any 
foreign country. 

The Post-Ofiice heretofore known by the name of 
German, in Chenango co. has been changed to that of 
Pitcher. A.Chaudler, Esq. Postmaster, 


MARRIED, 


nobleman of Gasgony (for all Gasgons a At Cairo, on the 23d ult. by the Rev. Mr. Beers, Mr. 
noblemen,) complaining that his pumps did | Stephen Hait of Catskill, to Miss Sally Burns of Coxe 
not last long enough, the hamble shoe maker |*2ckie DIED, 

usked him of what stuff his lordship should|, "oy... 


like to have them made—“ Make the vamp,” | 
sud he, “of the throat of a chorister=-—the 46, wife of Martin Harder, Esq. of that place 


In this city, on Friday the 29th ult. Mary Ann, daneh- 
ter of William Surflcet, aged 2 years, 3 imonths, Lb Cavs. 
At Ghent, on the Qist ult. Mrs. Maria Harder. acod 
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FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
EARLY SCENES. 


Again I pace o’er childish ground, 

And walk the well-known circuit round, 
And pause, and loiter to behold 

In ev'ry scene some friend of old. 


There’s not a tree, there's not a flow’r, 
But tells of some departed hour, 

Of youthful hope, of youthful bliss, 

So vastly different from this. 


There’s not a walk, there’s not a glade, 
There’s not a tree which proffers shade, 
There not a sight I e’er have seen, 

But tells of friends who once have been. 


Ah, me !—"tis sad, in life’s late day, 
When Time has filch’d each hope away, 
To view the ground, where, when a boy, 
I rambled full of mirth and joy. HENRY. 
—_— 
FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY, 
THE MOTHER'S LAMENT. 


I did not think, my wayward child, 
When helpless on my bosom hung, 
{ joy’d to see thy father’s smile— 
And hear his name upon thy tongue. 
When fondly thou didst clasp my knee, 
And press thy cherub cheek to inine ; 
Then twist my hair with sportive glee, 
And gently force my lips to thine. 


I did not think, revolving years 
Would change that smile and look of glee; 
And fill these widow’d eyes with tears— 
And thus estrange thy love from me. 


For neither tears nor prayers prevail’d, 
Thy passions tempted thee to roam : 
And reason’s empire once assail’d, 
I could not keep my boy at home, 


Unkind thou fled’st maternal care, 
And wander'dlong and far away; 
And breath’d thy sighs to ** desert air,” 
And often wept the parting day. 


On barren heath, they say thou died, 
Unwept, unheeded, and alone; 

Save one, who faithful by thy side— 
Gave nature's tribute thou wert gone ! 


No requiem o'er thy relics sung, 
No solemn crowd nor sable bier : 
O is it meet, my only one 
Should rest so lone, in place so drear? 


And now my anguish’d heart's bereft 
Of ev’ry gleam of hope and joy ; 
The only solace I have left, 
Is musing on my angel boy. 


Hlow strange, my friends, that I am sane; 
A bright and sunny thought to me!— 

That still unscath'd’s my burning brain, 
And soon my son, I'll haste to thee ! 


For God who feels a mother’s grief, 
Gives for each tear a welcome smile ; 
And softly whispers sweet relief, 
And ev'ry sorrowing heart begviles. 











l, 
“6 Despise not the value of things that are sinall.” 
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Answer to the PUZZLES in our last. 


Puzz.e 1.—Star. 
Pouzzux 11.—Con-science. 
NEW PUZZLES. 


I. 
Of Fancy born, by folly bred, 
From foreign countries hither led, 
My form and shape I often change, 
Am really nothing—yet ’tis strange, 
By all caress’d by all admir’d, 
In wealth and poverty desir'd; 
Of such variety | am made, 
That I'm the great support of trade ; 
And though brought up by wisdom’s foe, 
I much of wisdom in me show; 
For by my fleeting, changing state, 
I make much money circulate. 

II. 

My whole is composed of four letters, and is what the 
afflicted rest upon—my first, second and third is an use- 
ful plant—my third and second is the name of a Euro- 
pean river—my first, second and last is a farming uten- 
sil—and my first and last isa personal pronoun. 
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Moses Beecher, Batavia,'Charles T. Eldridge, Wind- 
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D. H. Marsh, Esperance,| 4nd the Post Masters and 
Schoharie co. Printers generally. 
>We wish those of our Agents, who have obtained 

Subscribers, to forward their names as soon as possible, 
that we may send them the numbers from the beginning 
of the Volume—they can remit the pay at the same time 
or afterwards. We can supply those who wish, with 
the Firstand Third Volumes ofthe Repository. A rea- 
sonable price will be given for the 2d and 4th numbers 
of the Second Volume, at this Office. 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 


Is printed and published every other Saturday at One 
Dollar per annum,payablein advance, by WILLIAM 
B.STODDARD, at Ashbel Stoddard’s Printing Office 
and Book Store, No. 135, Corner of Warren and 
Third Streets, Hudson—where communications may 
be left, or transmitted throagh the post office. 
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